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The Art Extension Committee has 
arranged a mid-winter meeting in 
Chicago for February 16-17. The 
Sherman Hotel will be the head- 
quarters. A dinner will be given Lo- 
rado Taft in the ball room at six- 
thirty Tuesday evening, February 
16. The regular sessions will be at 
the Art Institute, Historical Society 
rooms, City Club and other conven- 
ient places in or near the Loop, Tues- 
day and Wednesday mornings and 
afternoons. 

The Art Extension Committee is 
an informal organization of repre- 
sentatives from the different counties 
in Illinois whose concern is in creat- 
ing a more beautiful Illinois. Both 
Mr. Taft and Mr. Hieronymus, the 
leaders in the work are asking for 
the co-operation of the librarians of 
public libraries. 


Plans are progressing for the 
Fiftieth Anniversary conference of 
the American Library Association. 

Chief among these is one for finan- 
cing the conference. It is estimated 
that $35,000 will be necessary to 
cover the expense of the library ex- 
hibit at Philadelphia and for hospi- 
tality to our guests from foreign li- 
braries and associations. 

The exhibit is to be of such per- 
manent nature that later it may be 
loaned in different parts of the 
country. 

Representatives from China and 
Europe have already signified their 
intention of coming. It is de- 
sired that South America may also 
send its quota of delegates. 

Charles F. D. Belden, Milton J. 
Ferguson and Charles H. Compton 
form the special executive board 
committee to solicit funds. They are 
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asking for contributions from librar- 
ies, trustees, librarians and friends 
of libraries. 

Two methods of arriving at a fair 
amount for a library to contribute 
have been suggested, one-tenth of 
one per cent of the library’s total 
annual income or an amount equal 
to the library’s payroll for one day. 
Contributions in any amount will be 
appreciated. 

A subscription to the amount of 
$25 or more, up to $100 will en- 
title the library or the individual to 
receive one set of the Fiftieth Anni- 
versary publications. 

The subscriptions should be sent 
to Edward D. Tweedell, treasurer, 
86 East Randolph Street, Chicago, 
as soon as possible. Up to date the 
contributions from Illinois are as 
follows: 

Paid Pledged 
Chicago Public 
Library will 
co-operate. 
Galesburg Public 

Library ...... $25.00 
Hinsdale Public 

5.00 
Savanna Public 

25.00 
Streator Public 

25.00 
Rachel Baldwin, 

Highland Park 25.00 
C. ¥. Ritter... 25.00 
Library Exten- 

sion Division.. 25.00 
Library 


.....- 50.00 


Librarians who spent many hours 
last Spring filling in the great ques- 
tionnaire.will be interested to learn 
that the present plans call for the 
publication in advance of the Fif- 
tieth Anniversary conference, in At- 
lantie City and Philadelphia, October 
4-9, 1926, of that part of the findings 
of the survey which relate to public 
and college library administration 
and service. This part of the survey 
will be in two volumes. 


Frequently questions come to the 
desk asking for information concern- 
ing the Home and School Reference 
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Book and the Source Book. Miss 
Julia A. Robinson, secretary Iowa 
Library Commission, has made a 
careful examination of the different 
editions of both publications and 
sends out the following information. 
Librarians may co-operate by pass- 
ing on this word to their local and 
nearby schools. 


Result of Examination of Home and 
School Reference Work, Edi- 
tions 1913, 1915 and 1924, 
and the Source Book, 

1924 


In all four sets the text of the en- 
eyclopedia proper is complete in 
3,200 pages exactly. The sets of 1913 
and 1915 are identical except that 
the title page of the 1913 set bears 
the imprint ‘‘The Dixon-Rucker 
Company, Chicago,’’ and of the 
1915 set ‘‘The Home and School Edu- 
cation Company, Chicago, New York, 
etc.’’ 

The 1913 set contains five volumes 
of encyclopedic matter with an addi- 
tional volume of Methods. In the 
1915 set the volumes are smaller and 
there are seven volumes, 6 and 7 be- 
ing devoted to Methods. There is 
also an edition of 1922 identical with 
these two editions in encyclopedic 
matter. 


The Home and School Reference 
Work, 1924, and the Source Book, 
1924, are also identical in text, the 
only difference in the entire sets oc- 
curring in the imprint on the title 
pages, one reading ‘‘Home and 
School Education Society, Chicago,’’ 
and the other ‘‘Perpetual Encyclo- 
pedia Corporation, Chicago,’’ both, 
however, being ‘‘Copyrighted in 
1924 by the Perpetual Encyclopedia 
Corporation.’’ 

This is in direct violation of Reso- 
lution No. 4 of the Subscription Book 
Publishers, which reads, ‘‘ Resolved, 
That the same or essentially the same 
set of books should not be sold si- 
multaneously under different titles.’’ 
The Home and School Reference 
Work set also violates Resolution 
No. 2 in the omission of earlier 
copyright dates. There is another 
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set also identical with these bearing 
the title, I think, of National Ency- 
clopedia. 

The revision of the 1924 edition of 
Home and School Reference Work 
and the Source Book over the earlier 
editions consists in the cutting of 
plates for the insertion of new ma- 
terial, some old articles being omitted 
and others set in finer type to give 
the necessary space. This does not 
constitute a revision. 

The volumes of both the 1924 
Home and School Reference Work 
and the Source Book are also smaller 
than the earlier editions, the text of 
the encyclopedic matter ending in 
v. 7 with a portion of that and v. 8, 
9 and 10 devoted to Courses of Read- 
ing, Study Guides and Index. 

A Perpetual Pictured Loose Leaf 
Extension is issued for both Home 
and School Reference Work, 1924, 
and the Souree Book, the former 
having on the title page ‘‘First 1925 
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Supplement copyrighted 1925,’’ im- 
plying that 1925 is the first sup- 
plement, whereas the Source Book 
(identical with the Home and School 
Reference Work) has an extension 
which reads ‘‘First 1924 Supplement 
copyrighted 1924.’’ In addition the 
1925 supplement does not include 
some of the material found in the 
1924 supplement. 


Time did not permit the examina- 
tion of articles to determine their 
accuracy; in the case of some the 
cuts occurred in one or two para- 
graphs only. But if as many inac- 
curacies occurred in other articles as 
in the one on ‘‘Libraries’’ (the same 
in all four sets) the sets are of little 
value. 


This concerns the contents of these 
sets only, not taking into account 
the methods of sale, which of the 
Source Book at least have been very 
deserving of condemnation. 


ILLINOIS LIBRARY ASSOCIATION—MT. VERNON. 


The Illinois Library Association 
will have its 30th annual conference 
May 12-14 in Mount Vernon. 

In the thirty years of its existence 
the State association has met south 
of Springfield but three times, in 
1900 and again in 1909 at East St. 
Louis, and in 1912 at St. Louis in a 
joint meeting with Missouri. The 
Executive Board therefore has ac- 
cepted with pleasure the cordial and 
co-operative invitation of Secretary 
of State and State Librarian Louis 
L. Emmerson, the Mt. Vernon Li- 
brary Board, the Librarian and the 
Chamber of Commerce, to hold the 
1926 meeting in Mt. Vernon, close to 
the geographic center of the south- 
ern half of the State. 

There is good hotel service. Four 
railroads and several bus lines run 
into the town, and approaches. over 
good roads from all pars si the 
State suggest to auto owners among 
trustees and librarians the feasibility 
of a drive through southern Illinois 
in the springtime. The experienced 


leader of many A. L. A. travel parties 
is also investigating the possibility 
of a motor bus trip from Chicago and 
northern Illinois. 

The program is to be developed in 
accordance with suggestions made by 
the A. L. A. 50th Anniversary Com- 
mittee and by the I. L. A. at its Rock- 
ford conference. Our Mt. Vernon 
hosts and a social committee will 
make provision for the entertainment 
of members and guests. Non-mem- 
ber trustees and librarians are urged 
to attend and add their names to the 
increasing roll of I. L. A. member- 
ships. The I. L. A. has many staunch 
members in southern Illinois, and 
many other loyal and earnest work- 
ers in all other sections of the State, 
trustees as well as librarians, whose 
presence and active part in the pro- 
gram and its attendant discussions 
will make a success of this meeting 
in the less frequently visited portion 
of our long State. 

Harriet M. Skogh, 
President. 
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LIBRARY CONDITIONS IN ILLINOIS.* 


By Anna May Price, Superintendent Library Extension Division, Springfield, Illinois. 


One important service the League 
of Library Commissions can render 
Illinois is to create a different idea of 
what a public library should be in 
the mind of the public. By public, 
I mean both the average person liv- 
ing in the town with the average 
public library in Illinois, and the 
2,000,000 people living on farms and 
in villages where there are no public 
libraries. 

The new concept I speak of is one 
that has always been familiar to li- 
brarians, but which we have not been 
able to transfer to the popular mind, 
which is that the public library is 
not primarily a source for recreation- 
al reading, but that it presents an op- 
portunity to old and young alike, 
for self education, for correct infor- 
mation to take the place of matters 
of opinion, and for enlargement of 
vision, which in itself is the necessary 
background to yield maximum enjoy- 
ment and pleasure. 

This conception of the public li- 
brary is not the usual one enter- 
tained by the general public today. 
Witness the woman’s club that 
wishes to establish a public library. 
Though for fifty years and more 
there has been a law permitting a 
library tax, the initial step is still the 
subscription library. 

Two such libraries have been 
opened in Illinois in the last three 
months. The donations have come 
from the local communities and near- 
by libraries. One has collected 
3,000 or 4,000 volumes. All the 
worthless children’s series, from the 
Rover boys to Aunt Jane’s nieces, 
are represented. The adult fiction 
is of a like quality. It is possible 
that 700 or 800 good stories and 
novels could be culled from the en- 
tire lot. But do these make a li- 
brary? Why not? Many of the 
books were the duplicates and worn 
out books sent in from libraries 
anxious to help? Since stories and 
novels wear out quickest and are 
more often duplicated, they are the 


ones that are boxed up and sent on. 
Can you make the new library be- 
lieve that libraries for the most part 
are not made up of fiction? 

As a matter of fact what do the 
libraries circulate? Take the 1925 
reports for 115 Illinois libraries in 
towns of 5,000 population or less. In 
32 libraries the per cent of adult non- 
fiction circulated is not worth con- 
sidering. In 64 libraries the adult 
non-fiction is very nearly negligible, 
the adult fiction circulated amount- 
ing to considerably more than one- 
half of the total library circulation. 

Only in 19 libraries out of the 115 
is the per cent of non-fiction circu- 
lated a passable figure. 

In 38 towns with population rang- 
ing from 5,000 to 10,000, the reports 
show 16 libraries with negligible cir- 
culation of adult non-fiction, 8 
where the adult classed book 
reaches 10% of the total circulation 
and 14 where it exceeds 10%. 

In 19 cities from 10,000 to 20,000 
population, 8 libraries have a fiction 
circulation of much more than one- 
half the total circulation, while 11 
libraries have a very fair average of 
adult classed books. 

Some of the largest libraries in 
the State do not close their fiscal 
year until December 31st, so that 
their 1925 reports are not available. 

Of the 12 libraries in cities of 
from 25,000 to 60,000 whose reports 
have been received only 3 show un- 
usually large adult fiction cireula- 
tion. 

Circulation statistics do not in any 
way represent the work of the refer- 
ence room nor the quick information 
service that goes over the loan desk 
in the course of the day’s work. 
There is also sufficient inaccuracy in 
all statistics to create that amount of 
doubt which Mr. VanLoon considers 
so necessary to make one tolerant. 
Cireulation figures represent the 
books that are taken home, and in 
the reading of which people are 
spending more or less of their leisure 


* Paper read before the League of Library Commissions, January 1, 1926. 
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time. The 1925 statistics for Illi- 
nois indicate that few libraries out- 
side of the large cities are taking an 
active part in increasing the educa- 
tional facilities of the community. 

The public library has not kept 
pace with the world’s progress. 
There are more libraries to be sure, 
also more books in the libraries—the 
methods of administration have been 
vastly improved. But with the pop- 
ularizing of the library has come the 
popularizing of the collection. Fifty 
years ago libraries included the 
literature of the ages. Thomas Mar- 
shall in his Recollections pays fine 
tribute to the value of the box of 
English classics sent out to the 
township trustees, or the traveling 
library of the early days in Indiana. 
He says his father was often called 
upon for public addresses. He was 
a man of little formal education, yet 
he would speak at length in as pure 
English as one could wish to hear. 
Thomas Marshall attributes this 
ability of his father, as well as the 
remarkable record of Indiana authors 
and orators, to the reading of the 
books in the traveling library. 

I doubt the average public li- 
braries are training many orators to- 
day, or creating ambitious young 
authors. 


No, our public libraries have not 
kept pace with world progress. 

The telephone, the auto, the radio 
are all recent inventions, yet every 
farmer has a telephone and an auto. 
The Secretary of Agriculture, in his 
annual report states that the average 
number of radio sets on farms per 
county has increased from 51 in 1923 
to 204 in 1925. There has been no 
such growth in libraries. In Illinois 
the farmer has not been insistent in 
his demand for a library. But is it 
really his fault. The public libraries 
he is acquainted with offer little 
more than a good novel and a popu- 
lar magazine. 


Everyone recognizes the novel as a 
legimate form of literature. But is 
the literary novel the most pop- 
ular? The practice of listing the 
literary and popular novels sep- 
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arately tends to aid the librar- 
ian, zealous for an ever increas- 
ing circulation figure to select the 
popular book. The fact that the 
literary one is apt to cost fifty cents 
more is another reason for buying 
the popular one. Have not libraries 
been a factor in increasing the popu- 
larity of the novel? Not long ago 
over the signature of the secretary 
of the library board, a newspaper ad- 
vertised that the local library was 
quite up to date, all the best sellers 
listed in the Chicago Tribune were 
to be found on the library shelves. 

The desire to teach the reading 
habit and to popularize the publie li- 
brary has over stimulated the recre- 
ational use of the library to the em- 
barrassment of educational and 
spiritual use. 

Today there is no longer a need to 
teach the reading habit. Everyone 
is reading. Get the figures of the 
newspapers and periodicals sold in 
your city or village and compare 
them with the circulation of your 
public library. The two scarcely 
represent the same patronage, but to- 
gether they form a large per cent 
of the population. The library’s 
problem is not how much is read, as 
what is read. Have you glanced at 
the serial that your local newspaper 
is printing? Others are reading it. 
Is the American magazine so vastly 
different from the True love stories? 
McFadden is publishing six story 
magazines and making them pay fi- 
nancially. News stands sell four 
Harpers to forty True Romances. 
Rarely do you find the four literary 
periodicals, Atlantic, Century, Har- 
pers, and Scribners, on the tables of 
the small library. ‘‘What’s the use? 
They are never read and they’re so 
expensive’’. Yet five or six of the 
women’s magazines are there. 

Is it not time that we bend all our 
efforts to build up the very best col- 
lection of books on all the various in- 
terests in the community and to 
stimulate an interest in reading 
these better books? 

This course demands well edu- 
cated and professionally trained su- 
pervising librarians, which only ade- 
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quate appropriations can provide. 

In Illinois, according to the 1920 
census, we have only six cities with 
a population of 5,000 or more which 
do not have libraries. The assessed 
valuation of these cities is small and 
could scarcely support libraries with 
well trained service and large or 
valuable collections of books. They 
would far better enter into a county 
wide library service. The county ser- 
vice is the only hope also for that 
one-third of the population living on 
farms or in small villages. 

How to vote the county tax is the 
question. Most of the counties are 
now assessing the maximum levy. 
Hard roads were this year allowed 
an excess of 25 cents. Each legisla- 
ture adds permissive tax measures. 
A new playground law allows a one 
and one-third mill tax and a munici- 
pal band, two mills. The library tax 
is 1.8 mills. Twice this year I have 
attended community meetings where 
libraries and playgrounds have been 
discussed on the same program. 
There is no mistaking the popular 
appeal for playgrounds. I hope I 
may live to see the day when li- 
braries may provoke the same en- 
thusiastic demand for adequate ap- 
propriation, proper equipment and 
trained service, as does the play- 
ground. 

The playground movement is be- 
ginning right and does not have to 
live down fifty years tradition, that 
anyone who needs the work can be 
a librarian. 

The League of Library Commis- 
sions can help best in Illinois by 
broadeasting at frequent intervals 
from every available radio station, 
talks on the educational value of the 
public library, urging the people to 
make demands on their public li- 
braries for the necessary books, and 
for those who have no access to li- 
braries information about county li- 
braries should be given. Articles in- 
corporating the same ideas should be 
sent to the Associated Press for use 
in newspapers. 

Articles should also be published 
in the popular magazines, farm jour- 
nals, trade periodicals, labor papers, 
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church papers, in fact every kind 
and class of paper or magazine that 
is apt to find its way into homes, 
business houses, offices and factories. 

The mail order firms, such as Sears 
Roebuck, and Montgomery Ward 
Company, I think could be prevailed 
upon to slip a leaflet on libraries 
in the packages mailed out daily. 
The International Harvester Com- 
pany publishes many pamphlets of 
interest to the farmer on varied sub- 
jects. They could be persuaded to 
co-operate. 

None of these ideas are new. The 
larger libraries have tried them all. 
But they are not as popular as they 
should be. They have never been 
worked out in the definite, syste- 
matic, insistent, paid-for manner 
that I now propose. Nor has the 
publicity heretofore stressed as it 
should the educational, cultural, and 
informational side of the library. 

The speakers and writers would 
have to be wonderfully resourceful 
in keeping their material ever fresh, 
stimulating and compelling. A year’s 
program of this kind I believe would 
have a definite influence on our pres- 
ent libraries and change the popular 
public opinion of those who have had 
no personal contact with public li- 
braries. 

The second point I had in mind as 
a way in which the League of Li- 
brary Commissions can help Illinois, 
is an attempt to put the library idea 
across to people as groups. This is 
a day of organizations. Every pro- 
fession, trade, and industry has its 
organization and its state and na- 
tional meetings. There are the 
Chambers of Commerce, the Rotary, 
Kiwanis, and Lion clubs, there are 
the church organizations, there are 
the Farmers’ Institutes and the 
Household Science clubs,—there is 
no need to name them all here. IIli- 
nois is a long narrow state and has 
many diversified interests, agricul- 
ture, mining, and manufactories. 

If we could only get these organi- 
zations to look to the public libraries 
for accurate information, figures, sta- 
tistics, research work of all kinds, 
much as the Fabian society in Eng- 
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land has secured the confidence and 
co-operation of labor. 

We had a good illustration of the 
service the public library can ren- 
der in Springfield. Last week, at an 
international peace and good will 
conference, several speakers had oc- 
casion to refer to the national bud- 
get for the U. 8S. The figures given 
by the different speakers varied con- 
siderably. The audience questioned 
which was right. During an inter- 
mission some one went to the public 
library and obtained the correct in- 
formation. All of the speakers came 
from large cities where they might 
have had access to fine libraries. 

The League of Library Commis- 
sions could ask the co-operation of 
organizations in making a place on 
the programs of their district, state, 
and national meetings for librarians 
to speak on what the public library 
can do for them. 

To be sure, the special and busi- 
ness libraries are giving fine service, 
but there remains a great deal that 
ean be done by the average public 
library. 

I have quoted conditions and sug- 
gested plans, keeping in mind the 
State ef Illinois. I doubt if condi- 
tions and needs are peculiar to IIli- 
nois or are very unlike those of the 
adjoining states. 
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Mr. Lester in his remarks at the 
opening of the session refers to the 
great number of people in the United 
States who do not have access to 
public libraries. 


We have 2,000,000 of these in Illi- 
nois. That does not mean that these 
2,000,000 people are not readers. 
Some of them may be even greater 
readers than the patrons of public 
libraries. Everyone subscribes to 
daily or weekly newspapers. The 
farmers have their farm periodicals ; 
the Ladies Home Journal, American 
Magazine, and Saturday Evening 
Post are taken regularly in countless 
homes. The news stand in the small 
village has a remarkable sale of its 
story periodicals, many of which are 
of a very vicious type. 


But that is not the question I am 
discussing. What I wish to say is 
that it makes little difference to the 
community whether its people read 
Harold Bell Wright, Oliver Curwood, 
or Gene Stratton Porter or their like, 
serially from magazines which they 
buy or in book form borrowed from 
the public library. They are getting 
and reading the fiction. The novel 
is no longer the problem of public 
libraries. Their value must be meas- 
ured by the educational and cultural 
opportunities they have to offer. 


WHAT THE PUBLIC LIBRARIES MAY DO FOR FACTORY PEOPLE 
OR INDUSTRIAL WORKERS. 


By Bertha Stewart Ludlam, Librarian, Pullman Public Library. 


In writing upon any phase of li- 
brary work one is apt to draw 
largely upon one’s own experience, 
so I am going to speak first of what 
we are trying to do in Pullman, and 
from this small beginning attempt to 
visualize some of the almost endless 
possibilities for further co-operation 
between the laboring classes and the 
public libraries of our country. 

Although located but a short dis- 
tance from a large manufacturing 
plant, the necessity of earrying books 
and magazines direct to the men in 
their shop environment, if we were 
to reach those who most needed our 
help, made itself apparent some time 


ago. We found that even through 
the best mediums of advertising we 
failed to sell our ideals to the work- 
men themselves and so our appeal 
was made to the officials of this plant 
for permission to open small de- 
posit stations throughout their shops. 

The suggestion met with prompt 
approval and further co-operation 
was granted through the building of 
all necessary book-cases, the placing 
of bulletin boards throughout the 
plant and the appointment of one 
person at each station to take charge 
of our work there, such employees to 
be given instruction by us for the 
issuing of cards, books and maga- 
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zines and the keeping of monthly re- 
ports. In some instances notices 
were posted allowing books to be 
issued or returned only between cer- 
tain hours; again, unlimited service 
was given, this depending upon the 
other duties of the shop employee. 
Telephone communication between 
these small branches and the main 
library has helped to keep us in con- 
stant touch with the needs of our shop 
members, while frequent personal 
visits by the librarian and her staff 
have made possible a still closer con- 
tact with the employees themselves. 
Messenger service is also given us 
by the Company so that an exchange 
of books or an urgent request for 
special material is quickly handled. 

We not only carry technical books 
to the men to help them with their 
factory and industrial problems, but 
also books of travel, history, biog- 
raphy, a large number of fiction and 
many of the current magazines which 
are read at the noon hour. 


In the interest of adult education 
we run a column of book lists and 
notes each month in the Pullman 
News, a paper published by the Pull- 
man Company, and distributed regu- 
larly to all their employees. This 
undoubtedly helps to create a desire 
for better reading. Talks to the fore- 
men of the different departments 
concerning the service offered by 
the library usually results in new 
applications for membership cards, 
and to date more than 2,000 library 
eards have been issued through our 
shop branches. 

A gratifying feature of all this 
work has been the attendance of 
many of the men and girls at the 
main library who never came here 
until after our shop branches were 
established. Of noteworthy interest, 
too, is the not unusual request for 
such books as Plato’s Dialogues, 
Longfellow’s translation of the Di- 
vine Comedy, Gibbon’s Rome, Brown- 
ing’s Poems or Darwin’s Origin of 
Species, along with books on Oxy- 
acetylene welding, gas engines, dies 
and tool-making, ete. Is this not an 
encouraging sign when considering 
the possibilities of industrial libraries 
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on even a small scale? Our collee- 
tion of books at each branch aver- 
ages only some two or three hundred 
volumes, yet our work along this line 
has seemed well worth while. 

Some time ago the Leffingwell 
Ream Co., of New York, tried an 
interesting experiment which was 
found to be of such benefit to the 
company and their employees, as 
well as an aid to the building up of 
their industrial library, that I would 
like to relate it here. Encouraging 
valuable suggestions for the improve- 
ment in the work or management of 
their firm, the company offered to 
buy a book for the library, the same 
to be marked with a book plate en- 
graved with the name of the author 
of the suggestion, the details of the 
plan itself, its date and the results 
expected from its adoption to be 
printed on the opposite page. For 
exceptionally valuable ideas, whole 
sets of books were given, and where 
possible books were chosen along 
lines of the suggestion itself. For 
instance, a safety device would call 
for a book on accident prevention, 
ete. Where an employee had made 
a number of accepted suggestions, 
a shelf would be labelled with his 
name, and books bearing his name 
plate would be kept together. 

All this naturally stimulated 
keen competition among the em- 
ployees in originating useful ideas 
and at the same time helped to build 
up the plant’s educational system. 

From a cultural standpoint the 
library has a big opportunity in the 
factory town. It proves an attrac- 
tive center for the children of em- 
ployees and members of their fami- 
lies (for these comprise two-thirds 
of any library’s membership in an 
industrial community.) Through the 
use of modern library methods in 
encouraging only the best reading 
with these children, it is only one 
step further to carry the work into 
the factories and to create sufficient 
interest in reading there to bring the 
men themselves to the main library. 
A valuable department of labor sta- 
tistics and data in the library is 
bound to attract the progressive la- 
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bor leaders and encourage research 
work among the better class of work- 
men. Once the ‘‘library habit’’ is ac- 
quired, books on other subjects can 
be suggested and made more attrac- 
tive through explantion and personal 
contact with the readers. 

It is a well known fact that both 
in this country and abroad, organ- 
ized labor for some time past has 


been taking an active interest in all 


phases of education. A reference 
list of labor unions openly endorsing 
it by having active educational com- 
mittees constantly at work, can be 
found on page 16, Vol. 1, No. 6, of 
Adult Education and the Library. 

The Worker’s Educational Bureau, 
an auxiliary of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor, exerts also a wide 
influence in its encouragement of 
both study and reading as a means 
of advancement and mass education. 
With a steady growth of labor ecol- 
leges on every hand, is it a far ery 
to the greater co-operation of all li- 
braries with industrial workers? 

May we not the more readily throw 
open our lecture rooms for labor de- 
bates, class reference work, etc., and 
all librarians study with profit the 
remarkable progress the Fabian so- 
ciety of England has made in its 
work with British labor? 

Some of their methods combined 
with many helpful suggestions to be 
found in the last number of ‘‘ Adult 
Education and the Library’’ on ‘‘In- 
dustrial Workers,’’ if adopted by us, 
ought to make a future of far greater 
progress in industrial library work 
where the field is one of almost limit- 
less possibility. 


Regional Library Conferences 


The schedule for the 1926 library 
conferences are as follows: 


February 18 Wilmette. 
February 19 Kankakee. 
February 24 — Bloomington. 
February 26 Geneva. 
March 2 Marion. 
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Mareh 3 Fairfield. 
March 9 Pana. 

March 10 Mattoon. 
March 12 Danville. 
Mareh 16 Jacksonville. 
March 17 Carthage. 
March 23 Ottawa. 
March 24 Freeport. 
March 26 East St. Louis. 
March 30 Galesburg. 
March 31 Rock Island. 
A. L. A. Grants 


The American Library Association 
has received grants of $158,000 from 
the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York, and $7,730 from the Laura 
Spelman Rockefeller Memorial. 

The grant from the Carnegie Cor- 
poration ,is given for several special 
projects, as the work of the Board of 
Edueation for Librarianship, $30,- 
500; the study of adult education by 
the Commission on the Library and 
Adult Education, $24,500; the pub- 
lishing of reading courses to help the 
library in its service to the serious 
reader, $9,000; the publishing of li- 
brary textbooks, $10,000; the Li- 
brary Survey, $20,000; a library 
school curriculum study under the 
direction of W. W. Charters of the 
Universtity of Chicago, $19,000; a 
preliminary study of library exten- 
sion, $6,000; a library institute to be 
conducted next summer at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, $6,000. 

The money from the Laura Spel- 
man Rockefeller Memorial is appro- 
priated for the three year period, 
1926-28 to carry on the Association’s 
work of supplying American period- 
icals to research libraries in foreign 
countries, the war and subsequent 
depreciation of foreign currency hav- 
ing cut off many foreign libraries 
from purchasing American publica- 
tions, and from thus keeping in 
touch with American thought and 
scientific progress for the past dec- 
ade. 
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SUMMER INSTITUTE FOR INSTRUCTORS IN LIBRARY SCIENCE. 


Courses in Library Science Edu- 
cation will be offered at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, July 29 to September 
3, 1926, during the second half of 
the summer quarter. 

Sydney Bancroft Mitchell, Univer- 
sity of California, will be in charge. 
The courses are planned for students 
who are familiar with the subject 
matter of library science and who 
are or intend to be teachers of the 
subject. They are designed to meet 
the needs of four groups of students; 
teachers in library schools; teachers 
of library training classes; teachers 
of library science courses in colleges 
and universities, in teachers’ colleges 
and normal schools, in high schools 
and in summer sessions; and inex- 
perienced teachers under appoint- 
ment to similar positions. 

Three courses, each constituting 
a minor, will be offered: 

Problems in Education for Librar- 
ianship. A course considering plans 


for the improvement of the curricu- 
lum, methods and operation of agen- 
cies which train for librarianship in 
the light of recent studies of ecurri- 
culum construction, adult education, 
extension service, and library work 


with publie schools. 


Problems in the Teaching of Li- 
brary Science. A course applying to 
the teaching of library science some 
of the techniques developed in the 
scientific study of the teaching pro- 
cess. 

Principles of Educational Psychol- 
ogy applied to Education for Librar- 
ianship. The course will consider 
the relations of individual and social 
psychology to the problems of edu- 
cation for librarianship. 

The University matriculation fee 
of $10.00 will be paid by each stu- 
dent. Upon registration the student 
will receive a voucher to be present- 
ed in lieu of tuition fees for these 
courses. 


ADVANCED LIBRARY COURSES. 


The Library School of the New 
York Public Library is again offer- 
ing advanced courses in the second 
semester, beginning February eighth 
and ending the first week in June. 
These are open, upon application, to 
experienced librarians who wish to 
attend the lectures. Admission is 
based upon library experience, edu- 
eation, and maturity. Fees are at 
the rate of five dollars for each 
course of twelve lectures. 


The courses are of unusual inter- 
est—four are about books and four 
have to do with general or specific 
phases of library management. 

Book selection—modern Seandina- 
vian literature. 

Art and the book. 

Children’s literature. 

Literature of economics. 

Public library administration. 

The library and the community. 

School library work. 

Special library work. 


PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION FOR LIBRARIANSHIP—A REVIEW. 


Professional education for librar- 
ianship, by Tse-Chien Tai, is a study 
dealing primarily with professional 
education for librarianship in the 
United States. The method employ- 
ed is to present first a theoretical 
analysis of the social, educational 
and intellectual factors which have 
been and are dominant in the devel- 
opment of libraries and the deter- 
mination of the character of their 
service, followed by an’ historiéal 
study of the origin and development 


of librarianship and professional li- 
brary training agencies. On the 
basis of this study a definite program 
for the future is formulated, illus- 
trated in a specific proposal for a li- 
brary school at the University of 
Iowa. 

Mr. Tai emphasizes the need of 
correlating library schools with uni- 
versities, as other professional 
schools are correlated. He points 


out the’ increasing tendency to spec- 
‘Walizksicn in the library field, which 
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necessitates not only the technical 
side of library training but calls for 
broad general culture and research 
in special subjects. As the best so- 
lution of the problem from both the 
economic and educational points of 
view it is proposed to train special 
librarians in a professional univer- 
sity library school offering both un- 
dergraduate and graduate profes- 
sional courses with an opportunity 
for further collateral study of other 
special subjects. 

He proposes, in place of the four 
grades of library schools, recom- 
mended by the Board of Education 
for Librarianship, under-graduate 
and graduate library schools, both 
to be regarded as two distinctive 
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functions of a single unit, under the 
common name of a library school 
within the jurisdiction of a univer- 
sity. The status should be like that 
of any other professional school. 

The appendix gives suggested ecur- 
ricula for both graduate and under- 
graduate work in the library school, 
and a proposed budget. 

Mr. Tai has a degree from the New 
York State Library School. In ad- 
dition to distinguished library serv- 
ice in his own country he has had ex- 
perience in American libraries. He 
has been pursuing his graduate 
studies at the University of Iowa. 
This volume published by the H. W. 
Wilson Co. is his dissertation, pre- 
sented for his doctorate degree. 


THE LIBRARIAN ADDRESSES THE PUBLIC. 


Several of the librarians and li- 
brary directors in the smaller cities 
of the state spoke before local or- 
ganizations in November and Decem- 
ber. 


The Rotary club of Mattoon en- 
tertained the members of the library 
board and staff at luncheon just be- 
fore Christmas. Members of the 
board and the librarian spoke on the 
library’s resources and work, and the 
problem of maintenance. 


Miss Elsie Shocker of the public 
library staff, spoke at the December 
meeting of the Lineoln school Par- 
ent-teacher association in Rock 
Island on Books we would like our 
children to read. 

At a large meeting of the Aledo 
Parent-teacher association in De- 
cember, the subject for discussion 
was children’s reading. Mrs. Win- 
ger, librarian of the public library, 
talked on ‘‘More Books in the 
Home,’’ urging the use of standard 
lists of books in making selections. 

Miss Whitmack, librarian, and 
Miss Bright, children librarian, at 
Wilmette, spoke on books at a meet- 
ing of the Parent-teacher associa- 
tion early in December. A collection 
of books suitable for Christmas gifts 
was displayed. 


An interesting lecture on ‘‘ What 
the Library is Contributing in the 
Visual Education Movement,’’ was 
made by Miss Olive Pillsbury of the 
Austin branch library, Chicago, be- 
fore a meeting of the Chicago Wo- 
man’s club in December. The Chi- 
eago public library, ineluding all 
branches, had at the end of 1924 a 
picture collection numbering 186,440. 
The circulation of pictures for that 
year was 399,223. 

At a November meeting of the 
Booklover’s Fellowship in Peoria 
Miss Nella Beeson of the public li- 
brary spoke on current fiction from 
the librarian’s standpoint. 

A December meeting of the Wom- 
on’s elub in Geneva was devoted to 
the publie library, and Miss Haw- 
kins, librarian, gave a talk on the 
work of the library. 

Mrs. Smith, librarian of the public 
library in Marengo, spoke recently 
before the Woman’s club on the 
library. 

Mrs. Prouty, president of the li- 
brary board in Winnetka, spoke at a 
Rotarian luncheon in December on 
the service rendered to the commu- 
nity by the library, and asked the 
elub to aid in securing for the library 
free light and water service, and ex- 
emption from special assessments 
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for street improvements. Mrs. 
Prouty’s suggestions were referred 
to the public service committee of 
the club. 
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Mr. Earl Browning, librarian of 
the Peoria public library, spoke be- 
fore a men’s club in Canton in Janu- 
ary, on books and reading. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


A reissue of two useful publica- 
tions for librarians primarily, is 
worth noting. Seven joys of read- 
ing, by Mary Wright Plummer and 
A list of stories and programs for 
story hours, compiled by Effie L. 
Power, director of work within the 
Cleveland public library, may be had 


from the H. W. Wilson Co., at spee- 


ial rates for five or more copies. 

The buying list of books for small 
libraries, just published by the 
American Library Association, is 
now in its fourth edition. It was 
compiled by Mildred H. Pope for the 
Library Extension Division of the 
state of New York. The revision 
brings the list up-to-date. This is 
the best short, general list for small 
libraries. The Illinois Library Ex- 
tension Division has a number of 
copies which will be sent on request 
to small libraries. 

Two other lists just published by 
the American Library Association 
are Books for the modern home, and 
Popular books in Science. The first 
is a list of 300 books recommended 
for the average home library. The 
second is a twenty page list for the 
general reader. 

The cost of all three lists is negli- 
gible and they will interest readers 
in any community, besides helping 
the librarian with the problem of 
how to spend a small book appropri- 
ation to the best advantage. Publi- 
cations of this kind constitute one of 


the best services of the American 
Library Association to the small li- 
brary. Recognition of this by the 
libraries themselves will help to in- 
sure aid and understanding of their 
problems by the national association. 

The sixth number of ‘‘ Adult Edu- 
cation and the Library,’’ published 
by the American Library Association, 
is devoted to industrial workers. 
This is one of the most interesting 
and important of the bulletins in the 
series, and should be given notice 
when received. Shelved as a period- 
ical this publication, on account of 
its size and the general publie’s lack 
of familiarity with its purpose, may 
be overlooked by patrons to whom it 
would be of the most interest. 

Califf’s Permanent Bird Houses 
will fill a need in every public li- 
brary, and will be of especial inter- 
est to the librarians who conduct 
bird house contests. 

The author is a superintendent of 
schools and manual training instrue- 
tor. He has made a practical and 
attractive little book giving cuts of 
different styles of bird houses with 
plans and drawings of details. The 
book contains some drawings of bird 
baths and feed shelters. The text 
gives suggestions on bird house con- 
tests and an outline for a score card 
for judging bird houses. 

The book is published by the 
Bruce Publishing Company, Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin. 


INTERNATIONAL MIND ALCOVE. 


The Library Extension Division 
recently received the following books 
from the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace for the Interna- 
tional Mind Aleove: 


Jenkins. An Educational Ambas- 
sador to the Near East; Revell, 1925. 


James. Brazil after a Century of 
Independence ; Maemillan, 1925. 

Stella. Some Aspects of Italian 
Immigration to the United States; 
Putnam, 1924. 


Harris. What the League of Na- 
tions Is; Allen and Unwin, 1925. 
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VOCATIONS FOR WOMEN. 


Voeations for College Women, a 
reading list compiled by Miss Fanny 
Dunlap and Miss Alice S. Johnson, 
reference librarians in the Universi- 
ty of Illinois library, gives the titles 
of books, pamphlets and magazine ar- 
ticles which contain information that 


will help college women to make an 
intelligent choice of a vocation. 

The list may be obtained from the 
University Library. There are forty- 
two vocations listed, each having its 
own bibliography. 


WHAT TO READ, BY THE CALENDAR. 


The Year-round Bookselling News 
publishes a publicity calendar featur- 
ing special types of books for each 
month. 

February 14-20 is Drama Week. 
The American Library Association 
is one of the organizations co-operat- 
ing with the Drama League of Amer- 
ica. Two of their publications that 
will be useful in plans for drama 
week are: Plays for children, an an- 
notated index by Alice I. Hazeltine, 
giving lists of plays suitable for 
special days and special occasions; 
Viewpoints in Modern Drama, by 
F. K. W. Drury, which characterizes 
and gives complete acting informa- 
tion on 368 plays. 


Ash Wednesday, February 17, ush- 
ers in the season of emphasis on re- 
ligious and devotional books. 


March is the month when books 
for girl scouts, books an internation- 
alism, health books and books for 
home study will receive special at- 
tention from book dealers. 


April brings books as Easter gifts, 
books on gardening, and books about 
home building and decoration. 


A booklet issued by the National 
Association of Book publishers, 25 
West 33rd St., New York City, gives 
suggestions for book programs from 
January to June, 1926. 


READ AND DISCOVER. 


A folder with this inviting title 
and the subtitle: ‘‘A Book a Month 
for the Business Man,’’ is published 
by the Palmer Company of Saginaw, 
Michigan. Ten recent books of gen- 
eral interest, selected by the public 
library of which Mr. Simeon Cleav- 
inger is librarian, are described in as 


many paragraphs, each paragraph 
beginning ‘‘Discover’’, and then the 
particular interest or charm of the 
book follows: a pleasant little sur- 
prise for the business man who has 
come to expect under such a caption 
only business or professional advice. 


GIFTS. 


Alexis. A bequest has been left to 
the village to be used for providing 
and maintaining a library. It comes 
from Mrs. Scott, a former resident. 
The will directs that after other be- 
quests have been taken care of, the 
residue of the estate shall go to the 
village for a library. The amount 


the library will receive is estimated 
at $30,000. 


Des Plaines. Mr. Harry H. Tal- 
cott has presented the public library 


of Des Plaines with $500 for the pur- 
chase of children’s books. 


Herrin. The Woman’s Club of 
Herrin has given the library $120 
for the purchase of children’s books. 
This money was raised by a sale 
given by the elub. 

Mt. Carroll. Frances Shimer 
School. Senator McKinley has made 
a gift of $5,000 to the Frances Shimer 
School. The money goes to the new 
library building now under construe- 
tion. 
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LIBRARY NOTES. 


Alton. A branch of the Hayner 
library was opened in the Clara Bar- 
ton school in November during Na- 
tional education week. The school 
has its own library for supplemental 
reading. The public library branch 
was put in to encourage general 
reading. The school will have charge 
of the cireulation of the books. It is 
hoped to extend this service to other 
outlying schools. 


Argo. The library has had a very 
busy year under Miss Juanita Eng- 
strand, each month’s cireulation 
showing a big increase over the cor- 
responding month of the previous 
year. Window displays have played 
a large part in the publicity. A 
reading club for the boy scouts has 
been organized. Miss Engstrand 
expects to have one for the camp fire 
girls a little later. 


Benton. Since the opening of the 
library, August 15, 1924, 44,990 vol- 
umes have been circulated. 16,665 
of these were children’s books. This 
library opened with an unusually 
high percentage of recent standard 
material, and is to be congratulated 
on its growing circulation. 


Bloomington. In a recent news- 
paper interview, Miss Parham pauses 
to take stock of her own library de- 
mands and finds that two of the big 
projects of the American Library 
Association, Adult education and 
County libraries, are reflected defi- 
nitely in her own community. Bloom- 
ington patrons are more insistent in 
their requests for books on trades 
and professions, exceeding the pres- 
ent ability of the library to provide 
as extensively as seems worth while. 
We quote one paragraph from her 
interviews, ‘‘ All over McLean coun- 
ty ealls for help, for lists, for maga- 
zines, for books, from the Blooming- 
ton library. During the year at least 
a hundred people outside of the city 
limits have had help from the Bloom- 
ington library, and a possibility of 
the future is the extension of this 
work.’’ 


Cairo. This library is one of the 
small number in the state whose fis- 
eal year closes in December. The 
annual report comes, therefore, with 
fresh interest just now. The circu- 
lation for the year was 107,651. 
96,000 of this was through the main 
library and the remainder through 
a drug store station and the colored 
branch. The library has an especi- 
ally good percentage of active bor- 
rowers. 

Physical improvements include a 
new sidewalk, redecoration of the li- 
brary hall and museum and new 
chairs for the reading room. 

During children’s book week Mr. 
and Mrs. J. L. Harris gave to the 
children’s room the map of Fairy- 
land with a plate glass cover, in 
memory of their little son. 


Chicago. Public Library. The 
public library had an increase of 
more than half a million in cireula- 
tion last year. 

Miss Pearl I. Field, librarian of 
the Henry S. Legler branch, has a 
very interesting resume of the li- 
brary’s development in the Garfield- 
ian of December 18th, accompanied 
by a eut of this most beautiful 
branch building. In the five vears 
since it opened the library has cireu- 
lated one million, six hundred thou- 
sand volumes. The collection of 
forty-nine thousand volumes has 
been carefully selected to meet the 
demands of the Garfield Park dis- 
trict. The collection includes books 
and magazines to serve the different 
racial elements of the community. 
A eareful study of the history of the 
branch shows that the more serious 
books, such as books on mechanics, 
business, finance and ecivies, have 
been most asked for and most used. 
Books are ordered twice a month. 
A generous book appropriation 
makes it possible to have up-to-date 
material in the classes especially 
needed, as well as an ever fresh col- 
lection of general interest. 


Chicago. John Crerar Library. 
During the last quarter the library 
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passed the half million mark in num- 
ber of volumes, thereby ranking it 
with the more considerable libraries 
of the world. 

One of the large corporations of 
Chicago, the Western Electric Com- 
pany, has so appreciated the services 
of the library, especially in keeping 
open evenings, that they have with- 
out solicitation, renewed their sub- 
scription for that purpose. 


Chicago. Newberry Library. The 
first fifty years of the printed book, 
1450-1500, has been traced in a re- 
cent exhibit arranged by Mr. Pierce 
Butler,. custodian of the John M. 
Wing foundation. Mr. Butler has 
written a descriptive catalog of the 
exhibit. It is so arranged as to show 
not only the development of the 
printed book, but the development in 
the thought of the time. The pur- 
pose of the exhibit, as set forth in 
the preface is to show in a series 
of select volumes printed before 1501 
the origin and development of the 
modern printed book as an instru- 
ment of culture. 


Danville. Miss Seiwell reports an 
inerease in the demand for books on 
mechanics, history, biography and 
letters during the past year. The 
circulation for the year was 141,957. 
Five schools circulated collections 
from the library, and two hospitals 
averaged 300 books a week. The 
story hour has been especially well 
attended this year, the audience often 
numbering more than 200 children. 


Decatur. The library had an in- 
crease of 7,000 in circulation the past 
year. The total circulation was 
228,240. The staff reports that the 
most popular books show a decided 
improvement in quality. 

A branch has been opened at 
William and Seventh Streets. The 
city has leased a building formerly 
used for business purposes. 

The new branch is an outgrowth 
of a station that has been main- 
tained in this neighborhod for two 
years. It will be opened daily ex- 
cept Sunday. Two new deposit sta- 
tions are projected. 
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A hospital station has been opened 
in the Decatur and Macon County 
hospital. Miss Dorothy Chesebro 
will be in charge every Wednesday 
afternoon. A unique book cart has 
been designed and constructed in the 
hospital for displaying the books and 
magazines and carrying them from 
room to room. All the books in the 
hospital collection are new and their 
popularity has been tested in hos- 
pital service. Books may be bor- 
rowed from the main library through 
this service. 

Des Plaines. The library had as 
its speaker for children’s book week 
Miss Jessie Gay VanCleave, editor of 
> children’s section of the Book- 
ist. 

East St. Louis. The city council 
has ratified the petition of the public 
library board to purchase the Elks 
club at Ninth Street and Illinois Ave- 
nue, for a library building, at a cost 
of $150,000. The city has authorized 
a referendum vote on the necessary 
bond issue. This change is made in 
order to have a more advantageous 
location for the library. 

Elmhurst. The children’s room 
has conducted a handicraft contest, 
all articles being made from instruc- 
tions in library books and magazines. 
Prizes were awarded for the follow- 
ing pieces of work: bird shelters, a 
dressing table, radio, ship, Japanese 
garden, apron set, lamp shade, aero- 
plane, and a model of the Santa 
Maria. The largest number of. en- 
tries were aeroplanes and boats. 

Evanston. Since the Federal cen- 
sus in 1920 the population of Evans- 
ton, according to the Chamber of 
Commerce and the postmaster, has 
increased 62%. During that period 
the circulation for home use of books 
from the public library has increased 
106%. The population is now given 
as 60,000. Last year’s circulation 
was 360,575. Half of this circulation 
was from agencies other than the 
main library. The number of regis- 
tered borrowers is 22,035. Miss 
Wright estimates that the actual 
users of the library, including refer- 
ence service, is at least 40% of the 
population. 
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The statistics for 1925 show the 
following order of popularity among 
the adult books circulated for home 
use—fiction, literature (poetry, dra- 
ma, essays), biography, the fine arts, 
travel, history, sociology, useful arts, 
philosophy, science, religion, ‘an- 
guage. 


Highland Park. Three paintings 
by Chicago artists were lent to the 
children’s room this winter by a 
friend of the library. The circula- 
tion during the fall months has 
shown a decided increase. 


Hoopeston. The library has re- 
eently received some worthwhile 
gifts of books from different patrons. 
The Mary Hartwell Catherwood Club 
gave $25 which was spent for child- 
ren’s books. 


Jacksonville. The joy of the 
Christmas story hour was enhanced 
by a beautifully decorated Christ- 
mas tree in the darkened children’s 
room where the children gathered on 
three different days to hear Christ- 
mas tales. Through the courtesy of 
a music store a victrola was provided 
and Christmas musie added to the 
program. 


Johnston City. The city has 
bought the old postoffice building for 
a library. The lot was the property 
of the city. The cost of the building, 
$7,000, will be met by a special tax. 


LaGrange. The library has ex- 
tended its hours of service and is 
now open daily from two to nine 
p. m. continuously. 


Mendota. The educational depart- 
ment of the Woman’s club gave the 
library a Christmas check for $10.00. 


Moline. A total circulation of 
175,000 during 195, set a new record 
for the publie library. 43,709 vol- 
umes were circulated through the 
schools and nearly 18,000 through 
branches. Both the schools and the 
branches circulate books during the 
school months only. 


_Monmouth. The Warren county 
library had an increase of more than 
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10,000 in circulation last year, the 
total for the year being 147,660. Over 
one-third of the county is now using 
the library. 


Minonk. The children who have 
been attending the story hour con- 
ducted by Miss Esther Schneider, 
gave a delightful program in the li- 
brary during the holidays. Book 
characters were represented in ecos- 
tume. Several of the children gave 
recitations and one ten year old girl 
gave a chalk talk and read some of 
her own poems. 


North Chicago. The Board of 
trustees has asked Stanley Anderson, 
Lake Forest architect, to prepare 
tentative plans for a $35,000 public 
library building. When the plans 
are drawn the city council will be 
asked to authorize a special tax levy 
to provide the funds for the erection 
of the building. 


Oak Park. Under the heading 
‘Just four new books”’ a letter from 
a patron of the library to the editor 
of an Oak Park paper is printed giv- 
ing brief and thoughtful comment on 
four new books recently added to the 
library. 

Miss MeKay has tabulated cireu- 
lation statistics of the Oak Park li- 
brary for the past ten years, giving 
the circulation from all the agencies 
each year. The circulation has 
climbed steadily, with the exception 
of one year, from 166,532 volumes to 
273,822 volumes. With the opening 
of the South branch in 1915-16 the 
circulation made the largest gain 
recorded in the ten years covered, 
26,392 volumes. When the North 
branch was opened in 1923, after 
operating three years as a station, 
the gain over the previous year was 
25,702. 68% of the past year’s gain 
was in non-fiction. 


Oregon. A painting by Charles 
Francis Browne has been given to 
the library by Mrs. F. O. Lowden. 


Ottawa. The library circulated 
76,787 volumes the past year. The 
book appropriation was cut owing 
to a cut in the total appropriation, 
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but the circulation exceeded that of 
the previous year. Miss Beem re- 
ports that literature leads in the cir- 
culation of classed books, with biog- 
raphy second. Each year shows a 
decided growth in the reference 
work as well as in circulation. 


Peoria. The library had an in- 
crease of 62,143 in circulation last 
year. The total was 465,321 volumes. 

A new branch is to be opened soon 
at 1804 Knoxville Avenue. It will be 
housed in a brick building, with the 
children’s room and adult depart- 
ment separate. It will be open after- 
noons and four nights a week. 

Mr. Browning is making some 
changes in the circulation depart- 
ment and the arrangement of the 
main library. The date due instead 
of the date issued is now being used 
in charging books. 


Plainfield. A lot and frame build- 
ing on Main Street next to the bank 
have been purchased for library pur- 
poses, and paid for out of the Nim- 
mons bequest. $1,600 was paid for 
the lot and building. Repairs will 
cost about $650. 


Pontiac. The library circulated 
45,755 volumes last year. Miss 
Thornton reports that the school has 
taken over some of its own library 
work, formerly done by the public 
library. The great problem is want 
of space, not only for books and fur- 
niture, but for efficient administra- 
tion. 


Richview. The library added 356 
volumes in 1925, 47 of which were 
gifts. The circulation increased 
from 2571 in 1924 to 3339 in 1925. 


Salem. Mrs. Ruth Bryan Owen, 
daughter of the late William Jen- 
nings Bryan, lectured in Salem re- 
cently and was given a reception in 
the Bryan-Bennett library. Mrs. 
Owen is the wife of Major Reginald 
Owen of the British army. She was 
a war nurse in the British voluntary 
aid detachment in Egypt. Her lec- 
ture was on prevention of war. 


Savanna. Sunday opening has 
been discontinued and the evening 
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service extended one-half hour every 
evening. 


Sheffield. Miss Grace Shellenber- 
ger, librarian at Davenport, Iowa, 
spoke on children’s books before the 
Woman’s Club of Sheffield in No- 
vember. The Buda Woman’s club 
were guests of the Sheffield club. 


Springfield. The North side 
branch of the Lincoln library was 
opened January 22nd. Members of 
the council and the library board as- 
sisted Miss Wilson in receiving. A 
store room at 621 North Grand Ave- 
nue, east, was remodeled for library 
purposes, and presented a very at- 
tractive appearance at the opening. 

It contains a most inviting collec- 
tion of books, practically all of 
which are new, a generous magazine 
subscription list, and a small refer- 
ence section. The branch will be 
open from twelve o’clock until eight 
every day except Sunday and Mon- 
day. It is under the supervision of 
the extension department of the 
main library, with Miss Nellie 
Hughes in charge. 

A small folder of information has 
been issued, bearing the title, a new 
library service from the Lincoln 
library, Springfield, Illinois, and the 
well known cut of Lincoln and his 
son Tad looking at a large volume 
together. 


Toulon. A pipe organ recital 
given by Mr. Miles Hartley of La- 
Salle as a benefit for the Toulon pub- 
lic library, netted $62. The money 
was spent for books. 


Vandalia. The library has receiv- 
ed as a gift from Mr. Henry B. Ran- 
kin of Springfield, a small collection 
of Linecolniana. Mr. Rankin writes 
to the board of directors and the li- 
brian ‘‘ Your city once had the honor 
of being the capital of Illinois. It is 
to your credit that it was with you 
that Abraham Lincoln held his first 
legislative office. Hitherto Vandalia 


has not had her due share of credit 
for her part in Lincoln’s early life. 
It would be a fine recognition of your 
past history for you to undertake the 
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task of collecting, from time to time, 
as a part of your public library, a 
Vandalia library of Lincoln’’. 

Mr. Rankin, now in his eighty- 
ninth year, was a law student in the 
office of Lincoln. 

The library is advertising county 
service at one dollar a year for 
adults and fifty cents for children. 
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Wilmette. The new children’s 
room was opened November 11th 
with Miss Winifred Bright, child- 
ren’s librarian, in charge. The room 
has softly tinted walls and is attrac- 
tively furnished. Two good pictures 
have been presented, one by the Wil- 
mette art league, and the other by an 
anonymous donor. 


PERSONALS. 


Miss Alice Williams, librarian at 
Jacksonville for the past three years, 
has been appointed librarian of the 
Moline public library. 

Miss Carolyn Immel of Mishawaka, 
Indiana, has been appointed librar- 


ian at Sterling to sueceed Miss Grace 
Murray who resigned in December. 

Miss Minnie Kohler, for 39 years 
librarian at Moline, has been granted 
a year’s leave of absence on full pay. 
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